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H E Author of this Treatiſe did promiſe, 
if it met with Approbation, to make an 
Addition to it by way of Ar PEN DIX, 
which he has done accordingly. 
It is neceſſary to premiſe, that thoſe, who intend 
to read this Treatiſe, are deſired to peruſe the fol- 
lowing Calculations ; and they need only charge 
their Memories with thoſe that are marked with a 
N. B. upon which the whole Reaſoning of this 


Treatiſe depends. 


CALCULATIONS, di editing with moral Certainty, 
how to play well any Hand or Game, by ſhewing 
the Chances of your Partner's having I, 2,07 3 
certain Cards, 


| Mp EXAMPLE. 


1 WOU'D know what is the Chance of his 
L having one certain Card. 


Haber. againſt for 
Auf, him him 
That he has it "uot, is N. B. | 2 to 1 


= II. I would 
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IT. I would know what is the Chance of his 
having two certain Cards? 


Anſwer. againſt for 

a | him him 
That he has one of them only, is 31 to 26 

ö That he has not both of them, 2 
| But that he has 1 or both is about 5 25 32 


to 4, or N. B. 
III. I would alſo know, what are the Chances 
of his having 3 certain Cards? 


Anſwer. for againſt 
| him him 

That he holds one of them only, 1 3 
25 for him, to 378 againſt him, or about 1 v7 


That he has not 2 of them only, is 156 


for him, to 547 againſt him, or about X 
That he has not all 3 of them, 1 is 22 
for him, to 681 againſt him „ or about ; 37 
for againſt 
him him 


But that he has 1 or 2 of them, is 481 ; s 
for him, to 222 againſt him, or about : ” 
And that he has 1, 2, or all * of 

them, is about 5. 5 


SSPSSPIPEOS ee S 


An Explanation and Application of the Calculations, 
neceſſary to be underſtood by thoſe who are to read 
this Treatiſe, 


E 


Firſt CALCULATION. 


s 4 1 is 3 to 1 that my Partner bas nor one certain 
Car 

To apply this Calculation, let us ſuppoſe the 

| right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit, of which you 

| | have the King, and one ſmall Card only, you may 

| - obſerve that it is 2 to 1 by putting on your King, 

that the left-hand = win it. 
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Again, let us ſuppoſe that you have the King, 
and three ſmall Cards of any Suit, likewiſe the 
Queen, and three ſmall Cards of any Suit, I would 
know which is the beſt Suit to lead from; 4n/wer, 
from the King, becauſe itis 2 to 1 that the Ace does 
not lye behind you; but it is 5 to 4 that the Ace 
or King of any Suit, lies behind you, and conſe- 
quently, by leading from your Quecn-luit, you play 
to a Diſadvantage. _ 2 

2d. CALCULATION. It is 5 to 4 at leaſt that 
your Partner has 1 Card out of any 2 certain Cards ; 


the like Odds is in favour of your right-hand and 
left - hand Adverſaries; therefore, ſuppoſe you have 


2' Honours in any Suit, and knowing it is 5 to 4 
that your Partner holds one of the other 2 Honours, 
you do by this: Knowledge, play your Game to a 
greater Degree of Certainty. „ 
Again, let us ſuppoſe that you have the Queen 
and 1. ſmall Card in any Suit only, and that your 
right hand Adverſary leads that Suit, if you put on 
your Queen, it is 5 to 4 that your left-hand Ad- 
verſary can win it, and therefore you play 5 to 4 to 
your. Diſadvantage. | | 

34. CALCULATION. Itis 5 to 2 that your 
Partner has 1 Card out of any 3 certain Cards. 

Therefore, ſuppoſe you have the Knave and 1 
ſmall Card dealt you, and that your right-hand Ad- 
verſary leads from that Suit, if you put on the 


Knave, it is 5 to 2 that your. left-hand Adverſary 


has either Ace, King, or Queen of the Suit led, 
and therefore you play 5 to 2 againſt yourſelf ; be- 
fides, there is a further Conſideration, by making 
a Diicovery to your right-hand Adverſary, he fincl- 
ſes upon your Partner throughout that whole Suit. 
And in order to explain the Neceſſity there is, of 
putting the loweſt of Sequences in all the Suits led, 
let us ſuppoſe that your Adverſary led a Suit, of 
which you have King, Queen, and Knave, cr 

2 -- Queea . 
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Queen, Knave, and Ten; by putting on your Knave 


of the Suit of which you have King, Queen, and 
Knave, it gives your Partner an Opportunity of 
calculating the Odds for and againſt him in that 


Suit, and alſo in all inferior Suits of which you 


aye Sequences, ! 7712 39 7417 91 207 
A farther Uſe to be made of the foregoing Cal- 
culation, let us ſuppoſe, that you have the Ace, 
King, and 2 ſmall Trumps, with a Quint- major or 


5 other winning Cards in your Hand in any Suit, 


and that you have played Trumps two Rounds, 
and that each Perſon followed Trumps; in this:Caſe, 
there are 8 Trumps out, and 2 Trumps remaining 
in your Hand, which make 10, and 3 Trumps 
which are divided between the remaining 3 Players, 
of which 3 Trumps the Odds is 5 to 2 in your Fa- 
vour that your Partner has 1; and therefore out of 
7 Cards in your Hand, you are intitled to win 5 
Tricks. nd NGC en a bie il i n 
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With the DI AI. 
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With the DEAL. 
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6 is about — - 4 
With the Ds a1. 3 

8 to 7 is above | 3 to 2 
9 to 7 is about | 12 to 8 


8 to 9, upon the beſt Computation made at pre- 
ſent, is about 3 and a half in the Hundred, in fa- 


vour of 8 with the Deal: againſt the Deal, the 


Odds is ſtill, tho* ſmall, in Favour of 8. 
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Some GENERAL RULES fo be obſerved by Bx- 
3 GINNERS, £ 


3 | 
W HEN you lead, begin with the beſt Suit 
.YY in your Hand; if you have a Sequence of 
King, - Queen, and Knave, or Queen, Knave, and 
Ten, they are ſure Leads, and never fail gaining 
the Tenace to yourſelf or Partner in other Suits ; 
and begin with the higheſt of the Sequence, unleſs 
you have 5 in Number: In that Caſe play the 
loweſt (except in Trumps, when you mult . 
| | Play 
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play the higheſt) in order to get the Ace or King 


out of your Partner's or Adverſary's Hand, by 
which means you make Room for your Suit. 
II, 
If you have 5 of the ſmalleſt Trumps, and not 


one good Card in the other Suits, trump out, 


which will have this good Conſequence at leaſt, to 
make your Partner the laſt Player, and by that 
Means gives him the Tenace. 

. 

If you have 2 ſmall Trumps only, with Ace 
and King of two other Suits, and a Deficiency of 
the fourth Suit, make as many Tricks as you can 
immediatelyg and if your Partner refuſes either of 
your Suits, do not force — becauſe that may 
weaken his Game too much. 

IV. 
You need ſeldom return your Partner's Lead, if 


you have good Suits of your own to Play, unleſs 
it be to endeavour to ſave or win a Game: What 


is meant by good Suits, is in cafe you ſhall have 
Sequences of King, Queen „and Knave, or Queen, 
Knave, and Ten. 

V. 

If you have each 5 Tricks, and you are aſſured 
of getting 2 Tricks, in your own Hand, do not fail 
winning them, in Expectation of ſcoring 2 that 
Deal; becaule, if you loſe the odd Trick, it makes 
2 difference, and you play 2 to 1 againſt your- 


ſelf. 


An Exception to the foregoing Rule is, when 
you ſee a Probability either of ſaving your Lurch 
or winning the Game, in either of which Caſes you 
are to riſk the odd Trick. 

VI. 


When you have a Probability of winning the 


Game, always riſk a Trick or two, becauſe the 


Share of the Stake, which your Adyerſary has by 
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a new Deal, will amount to more than the Point 
or two which you riſk by that Deal. 
The s Caſe refers to Chap, VI. Caſe 


T, 2, 3, 4 5, 6. 
VII. 


If your Adverſary i is 6 or 7 Love, and you are 
to lead, your Buſineſs in that Caſe is to riſk a 
Trick or two, in hopes of putting your Game 


upon an Equality ; therefore, admitting you have 
the Queen or Knave, and 1 other Trump, and no 


good Cards in other Suits, play out your Queen 
or Knave of Trumps, by which Means you will 
ſtrengthen your Partner's Game, if he is ſtrong in 


Trumps ; if he is weak, you do him no Injury. 
vi . 

If you are 4 of the Game, you muſt play for 
an odd Trick, e it ſaves one half of the 
Stake which you play for; and, in order to win 
the odd Trick, tho? you are pretty ſtrong in 
Trumps, be cautious how you trump out. What 
is meant by Strength in Trumps, is, in caſe you 


. have 1 Honour and 3 Trumps. 


IX. 

If you are 9 of the Game, and tho? very ſtrong 
in Trumps, if you obſerve your Partner to have a 
Chance of trumping any of your Adverſary's 
Suits ; in that Caſe do not trump out, but give 
him an Opportunity of trumping thoſe Suits. If 
your Game is ſcored x, 2, or 3, you mult play the 
Reverſe ; and alſo at 5, 6, or 7 ; becauſe in theſe 
two laſt recited Caſes you play for more than I 


Point. | 
X. 
If you are laſt Player, and find that the third 


Hand cannot put on a good Card to his Partner's 


Lead, admitting you have no good Game of your 


own to play, return the Lead upon the Adver- 
ſary, 
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ſary, which gives your Partner the Tenace in that 
Suit, and often obliges the Adverſary to change 
Suits, and conſequently gains the Tenace in that 


new Suit alſo. 
. 


lf you have Ace, King, and four ſmall Trumps, 


begin with a ſmall one; becauſe it is an equal 


Wager that your Partner has a better Trump than 
the laſt Player; if fo, you have three Rounds of 
Trumps; if not, you cannot fetch out all the 


Trumps. 
TT II. 
If you have Ace, King, Knave, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with the King, and then play the 
Ace, (except one of the Adverſaries refuſes 
Trumps) becauſe the Odds is in your favour, that 
the Queen falls. WE: | 
BIT XIII. 5 
If you have King, Queen, and four ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, becauſe the Odds 
is on your Side that your Partner has an Honour. 
> EY XIV 

If you have King, Queen, Ten and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with the King, becauſe you have 
a fair Chance that the Knave falls in the ſecond 


Round, or you may wait to fineſs your Ten upon 


the Return of Trumps from your Partner. 
Refers to Chap. VII. Caſe 1, 2,3. 
. 


If you have Queen, Knave, and four ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, becauſe the Odds 
is in your favour that your Partner has an Honour. 

| | . | 
If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and three 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the Queen, becauſe 


you have a fair Chance that the Ten falls in the 


ſecond Round; or you may wait to fineſs the Nine. 
| Refers to Chap. VII. Cale 1, 2, 3. 
| . XVI. 
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If you have Knave, Ten, and four ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons 
aſſigned in N'. 15, 

ANTE. | 

If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and three ſmall 
'Trumps, begin with the Knave, in order to pre- 
vent the Nine from making a Trick, and the Odds 
is in your favour that the three Honours fall in two 
Rounds. - 

If you have ſix Trumps of a lower Deno- 
mination, you are to begin with the loweſt, un- 
leſs you ſhould have Ten, Nine, and Eight, and 
an Honour turns up againſt you; in that Caſe, if 
you are to play through the Honour, begin with 
the Ten, which obliges the Adverſary to play his 
Honour to his Diladvantage, or jeave it in your 
Partner's Option whether he will paſs it or not. 

| XX. 

If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall Trumps, 
begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons aſſigned in 
. . | 

15 r TE 

If you have Ace, King, and Knave, and two 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, which, next 
to a moral Certainty, informs your Partner that 
you have Ace and Knave remaining; and, by 
putting the Lead into your Partner's Hand, he plays 
you a Trump, upon which you are to fineſs the 
Kunave, and no ill Conſequence can attend ſuch 

Play, except the Queen lies behind you ſingle, 

Refers to Chap. VII. Caſe 1, 2, 3. 8 
XXII. 8 

If you have King, Queen, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the aſſigned 
Reaſons in N*. 15. 15 
XXIII. 
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XXIII. 
If you have King, Queen, Ten, and two mall 
Trumps, begin with the King, for the Reaſons af- 


figned in N®. 21. 
XXIV. | 
If you hav Queen, Knave, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons 


XXV. 
If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and two Gall 


Trumps, begin with the Queen, for the Reaſons 


aſſigned in N'. 16. 
XXVI. 


If you have Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 


Trumps, begin with a {mall one, for the Reaſons 
affigned in N'. 15. 


If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and two ſmall 


XXVII. 


Trumps, begin with the Knave, becauſe in two 
Rounds of Trumps it is Odds but that the Nine 


falls; or, upon the Return of Trumps from your 


Partner, you may fineſs the Eight. 
XXVIII. 
If you have five Trumps' of a lower Denomi- 


nation, it is the beſt Play to begin with the loweſt, 


unleſs you have a Sequence of Ten, Nine, and 
Eight; in that Caſe, begin with the higheſt of the 
* 
| XXIX. 

If you have Ace, King, and two ſmall Trumps, 
begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons aſſigned in 
Ne. 15, 

XXX. 

If you have Ace, King. Knave, and one ſmall 
Trump, begin with the King, for the Reaſons aſ- 
fi — in N“. 21. 


XXI“ 
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aſſigned in No. 15. 
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XXXI. 


If you have King, Queen, and two ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons 


XXXII. 

If you have King, Queen, Ten, and one ſmall 
Trump, begin with the King, and wait for the 
Return of Trumps from your Partner, when you 
are to fineſs your Ten, in order to win the Knave. 

XXXIII. 

If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and one ſmall 

Trump, begin with the Queen, in order to pre- 


vent the Ten from making a Trick. 
XXXIV. 


If you have Knave, Ten, and two ſmall Trumps 5 
begin with a ſmall one, for the Reaſons aſſigned 


in No. 15. 
v. 
If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and one ſmall 
Trump, begin with the Knave, in order to Pre. 


vent the Nine from making a Trick. 


e 
If you hs Ten, Nine, Eight, and one ſmall 
Trump, begin with the Ten, which leaves it in 
your Partner's Diſcretion, whether he will paſs or 


not. 
XXXVII. 
If you have Ten and three ſmall Trumps, be- 


gin with a ſmall one. 


— 
CHAS. 1. | 
Some PARTICULAR RULES fo be obſerved. 
455 
F you have Ace, King, and four ſmall Trumps, . 


with a good Suit, you mult play three * 
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of Trumps, otherwiſe you may have your 


Suit trumped. 
II. 


If you have King, Queen, and four ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with the 
King, becauſe when you have the Lead again, you 


will have three Rounds of Trumps. 
III. 


If you have King, Queen, Ten, and three nal 
Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with the 


King, in Expectation of the Knave's falling at the 


ſecond Round; and do not wait tc fineſs the Ten, 
for fear your ſtrong Suit ſhould be trumped. 
IV. 
If you have Queen, Knave, and three ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, _y out with a ſmall 


one. 
V. 


If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and two ſmall 


Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with the 


Queen, in Expectation of the Ten's falling at the 


ſecond Round; and do not wait to fineſs the Nine, 
but trump out a ſecond time for the Reaſons aſ- 


fi 1 in Caſe III. in this Chapter. 
VI. 
If you have, Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 


Trumps, with: a . Suit, trump out with a ſmall 


one. 
VII. 


If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and two ſmall 
T rumps, w with a good Suit, trump out with the 
Knave, in Ep % of the Nine 8 * at the 


ſecond Round. 
VI II. 


If you have Ten, Nine, * and one ſmall 
Trump, with a good Suit, trump out with the 


Ten. 
: CHAP. 
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CHAP. 111. 


PARTICULAR GaMEs, and the Manner in which 
they are to be played, after a Learner has made 
ſome Progreſs in the Game. 


n you are elder Hand, and that your 
Game conſiſts of King, Queen, and Knave, 
of one Suit, Ace, King, Queen, and two ſmall _ 
Cards of another Suit, King and Queen of the third 
Suit, and three ſmall Trumps : Query, How is 
this Hand to be played? You are to begin with 
the Ace of your beſt Suit (or a Trump) which in- 
forms your Partner that you have the Command 
of that Suit; but you are not to proceed with the 
King of the ſame Suit, but you muſt play a 
Trump next; and if you find your Partner has 
no Strength to ſupport you in Trumps, and that 
your Adverſary plays to your weak Suit, v/z. the 
King and Queen only, in that Caſe play the King 
of the Suit which belongs to the. beſt Suit; and 
if you obſerve a Probability of either your Adver- 
{aries being likely to trump that Suit, proceed then 
and play the King of the Suit of which you have 
King, Queen, and Knave. If it ſhould fo hap- 
pen, that your Adverſaries do not play to your 
weakeſt Suit, in that Cafe, tho? apparently your 
Partner can give you no Aſliſtance in Trumps, 
purſue your Scheme of trumping out as often as the 
Lead comes into your Hand : by which Means, 
ſuppoſing your Partner to have but two Trumps, 
and that your Adverſaries have four each, by three 
Rounds of Trumps, there remain only two Trumps 


againſt you. 
5 II. 


* 
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oy 
Elder Hand. 

Suppoſe you have Ace, King, Queen, and one 
ſmall Trump, with a Sequence from the King of 
five in another Suit, with four other Cards of no 
Value, Begin with the Queen of Trumps, and 
purſue the Lead with the Ace, which demonſtrates 


to your Partner that you have the King: And as 


it would be bad Play to purſue Trumps the third 


$ Round, till you have firſt gained the Command 


of your great Suit, by ſtopping thus, it likewiſe 
informs your Partner that you have the King ard 
one Trump only remaining ; becauſe, if you had 


Ace, King, Queen, and two Trumps more, and 


Trumps went round twice, you could receive no 
Damage by playing the King the third Round. 


When you lead your Sequence, begin with the 
loweſt, becauſe if your Partner has the Ace, 
he Joys it, which makes room for your Suit. 
An 


And ſince you have let your Partner into the State 
of your Game, as foon as he has the Lead, if he 


has a Trump or two remaining, he will play 


Trumps to you, with a moral Certainty that your 


| King clears your Adverſaries Hands of all their 


Trumps. 
e © 9 Fee 

; Second Player. 

Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and two ſmall 


Trumps, with a Quint-Major of another Suit; 


in the third Suit you have three ſmall Cards, 
and in the fourth Suit one. Your Adverſary on 
your right-hand begins with playing the Ace of 
your weak Suit, and then proceeds to play the 
King: In that Caſe, do not trump it, but throw 
away a loſing Card, and if he proceeds to play 
the Queen, throw away another loſing Card ; and 
do' the like the fourth Time, in hopes your Part- 
ner may trump it, who will in that Caſe play a 

1 | Trump, 
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Trump, or will play to your ſtrong Suit: If Trumps 
are played, go on with them two Rounds, and then 
proceed to play your ſtrong Suit, by which Means, 
if there happen to be four Trumps in one of your 
Adverſary's Hands, and two in the other, which 


is nearly the Caſe, your Partner being intitled to 


have three Trumps out of the nine, conſequently 
there remain only ſix Trumps between the Adver- 


ſaries; your ſtrong Suit forces their beſt Trumps, 
and you have a Probability of making the odd 


Trick in your own Hand only; whereas if you 


had trumped one of your Adverſaries beſt Cards, 


you had fo weakened your Hand, as probably nor 
to make more than five Tricks. without your Part- 


ner's Help. 
„„ 


Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and three ſmall 


Trumps; Ace, Queen, Ten, and Nine of ano- 
ther Suit; with two ſmall Cards of each of the 
other Suits: Your Partner leads to your Ace, 
Knave, Ten, and Nine; and as this Game re- 
quires rather to deceive your Adverſaries, than to 


inform your Partner, put up the Nine, which na- 
turally leads the Adverſary to play Trumps, if he 
wins that Card. As ſoon as Trumps are played 


to you, return them upon your Adverſary, keep- 


ing the Command in your own Hand. If your 


Adverſary who led Trumps to you, puts up a 


Trump which your Partner cannot win, if he has 


no good Suit of his own to play, he will return 
your Partner's Lead, imagining that Suit lies be- 
tween his Partner and yours ; if this Fineſs of 
yours ſhould ſucceed, you will be a great Gainer 
by it, but ſcarcely poſſible to be a Loſer. | | 

Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three ſmall 
Trumps, with a Quart from a King, and two 


| ſmall Cards of another Suit, and one ſmall Card 


to 
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to each of the other Suits ; your Adverſary leads a 
Suit of which your Partner has a Quart- Major; 
your Partner puts up the Knave, and then proceeds 

dio play the Ace: You refuſe to that Suit by play- 
ing your looſe Card; when your Partner plays the 
King, your Right- hand Adverſary trumps it, ſup- 
pole with the Knave or Ten, do not over- trump 
him, which may probably loſe you two or three 
Tricks by weakening of your Hand: But if he 
leads to the Suit of which you have none, trump it, 
and then play the loweſt of er Sequence, in order 
to get the Ace either out of your Partner's or Ad- 
. Hand; which accompliſhed, as ſoon as 
you get the Lead, play two Rounds of Trumps, 
and then proceed to play your ſtrong Suit. Inſtead 
of your Adverſaries playing to your weak Suit, 
if he ſhould play Trumps, do you go on with 
them two Rounds, and then proceed to get the 
Command of your ſtrpng Suit, but you will ſel- 
dom find this laſt Method Fee. 9 by mo- 


| 500m Players, er ud 3: 
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1 | Firſt Example. 
VU PPO 8E you lead from Queen, Ten, Nine, 
D and two ſmall Cards of any Suit; the ſecond 
Hand puts on the Knave, your Partner plays the 
Eight ; in this Caſe, you having Queen, Ten, and 
Nine, it is a Demonſtration, if he plays well, that 


he can have no more of that Suit, Therefore, by 
| * that 
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that Diſcovery, you may play your Game accord- 
ingly, either by forcing him to trump that Suit if 
you are ſtrong in Trumps, or by playing ſome o- 
C’»»„!„!! 101495 7211 vale 4; 
508 II. Second Example. 
Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and Ten of a 
Suit, and you lead your King, your Partner plays 
the Knave, this demonſtrates he has no more of that 
Suit, n I 
III. Third Example, which varies from the two 


former. a 
Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and many more 


of ea Suit, and you begin with the King, in ſome 
Caſes it is good Play in a Partner, when he has the 
Ace and one ſmall Card in that Suit only, to win his 
Partner's King with his Ace, for ſuppoſe he is 


very ſtrong in Trumps, by taking his Partner's 1 


King with the Ace, he trumps out, and after 
he has cleared the Board of Trumps, he re- 


tturn's his Partner's Lead, and having parted with 
the Ace of that Suit, he has made room for his | 


Partner to make that whole Suit, which poſſibly 
could not have been done if he had kept the Com- 
mand in his Hand. 


And ſuppoſing his Partner has no other good f 


Card in his Hand beſides that Suit, he loſes nothing 
by the Ace's taking of his King; but if it ſhould fo 
happen that he has a good Card to bring in that 
Suit, he gains all the Tricks which he makes in 
that Suit, by this Method of Play; and as your 
Partner has taken your King with the Ace, and 
trumps out upon it, you have Reaſon to judge he 


has one of that Suit to return you, therefore do 


not throw away any of that Suit, even to keep a 
King or Queen guarded. pe 


CHAP. 
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Particular Games both to endeavour to deceive and 
diſtreſs your Adverſaries, and to demonſtrateyour 
Game to your Partner, 


I. Firſt Example 


| GYEPOSE I play the Ace of a Suit of which 
I have Ace, King, and three ſmall ones; the 
laſt Player does not chuſe to trump it, having none 


of the Suit ; if I am not ſtrong enough in Trumps, 


1 muſt not play out the King, but keep the Com- 


mand of that Suit in my Hand by playing of a ſmall 


one, Which I muſt do in order to weaken his 


Game. | | 
II. Second Example. 


If a Suit is lead of which I have none, and a 


moral Certainty that my Partner has not the beſt 
of that Suit, in order to deceive the Adverſary I 
throw away my ſtrong Suit ; but to clear up Doubts 


to my Partner, when he has the Lead I throw 


away my weak Suit. This Method of Play will 
generally ſucceed, unleſs you play with very good 
Players, and even with them, you will oftner gain 
than loſe by this Method of Play. Ip | 


FFF 
CHAP. VI. 


Particular Games to be played, by which you run 
the Riſk of loſing one Trick only to gain three. 


I. Firſt Example. 
UPPOSE Clubs to be Trumps, a Heart is 
HY played by your Adverſary; your Partner hav- 
* e C2 e ing 
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ing none of that Suit, throws away a Spade; 
you are then to judge his Hand is compoſed of 
Trumps and Diamonds; and ſuppoſe you win that 
Trick, and being too weak in Trumps, you dare 
vot force him ; and ſuppoſe you ſhall have King, 


Knave, and one ſmall — ; and further ſup- 


poſe your Partner to have Queen and five Dia- 
monds; in that Caſe, by throwing out your King 
in your firſt Lead, and your Knave in your ſecond, 

Four Partner and you may win five Tricks in that 


Suit; whereas if you had led a ſmall Diamond, 


and your Partner's Queen having been won with the 
Ace, the King and Knave remaining in your Hand, 


obſtr ucts his Suit : And tho? he may have the long 


Trump, yet, by playing a ſmall Diamond, an 
bis long Trump having been forced out of his 
Hand, you loſe by this Method of Play three 


| Tricks i in that Deal. 
II. Second E wail. 


Suppoſe in the like Caſe of the former, you 
ſhould have Queen, Ten, and one ſmall Card in 
your Partner's ſtrong Suit; which is to be diſco- 
vered by the former Example; and ſuppoſe your 


Partner to have Knave and five ſmall Cards in his 
ſtrong Suit; you having the Lead are to play your 


Queen, and when you play again you are to play 
your Ten; and ſuppoſe him to have the long 


Trump, by this Method he makes four Tricks in 


that Suit, but ſhould you play a ſmall one in that 
Suit, bis Knave being gone, and the Queen re- 
maining in your Hand in the ſecond Round of play- 
ing that Suit, and the long Trump being forced out 
of his Hand, the Queen remaining in your Hand 
obſtructs the Suit, by which Method of play you 
loſe three Tricks in that Deal. 
III. Third Example. 
In the former Examples you have been ſuppoſed 


to have had the Lead, and "vs that Means have 
had 


n . 
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had an Opportunity of throwing out the beſt Cards 
in your Hand of your Partner's ſtrong Suit, in order 
to make room for the whole Suit, we will now 
ſuppoſe your Partner is to lead, and in the Courſe 
of Play, it appears to you that your Partner has 
one great Suit; ſuppoſe, Ace, King, and four ſmall 
ones, and that you have Queen, Ten, Nine, and a 
very ſmall one of that Suit; when your Partner 
plays the Ace, you are to play the Nine; when 
he plays the King, you are to play the Ten; by 
which means you ſee, in the third Round, you 
make your Queen, and having a ſmall one remain- 
ing, you do not obſtruct your Partner's great Suit; 
whereas if you had kept your Queen and Ten, and 
the Knave have fallen from the Adverſaries, you 
had loſt two Tricks in that Deal. 
IV. Fourth Example. = 
Suppoſe in the Courſe of Play, as in the former 
Caſe you find your Partner to have one great Suit, 
and that you have King, Ten, and a ſmall one of 
that Suit, your Partner leads the Ace, in that Caſe 
play your Ten, and in the ſecond Round your 
King; this Method is to prevent a Poſlibility of 
obſtructing your Partner's great Suit. | 
Suppoſe your Partner has Ace, King, and four 
ſmall Cards in his great Suit, and that you have 
Queen, Ten, and a ſmall Card in that Suit; when 
he plays his Ace, do you play your Ten, and 
when he plays his King, do you play your Queen ; 
| by which Method of Play you only riſk one Trick 
to get four. PASTE 


7 


VI. Sixth Example. 

We will now ſuppoſe you to have five Cards of 
your Partner's ſtrong Suit, viz. Queen, Ten, Nine, 
Eight, and a ſmall one; and that your Partner has 
Ace, King, and four ſmall ones ; when your Part- 

ner plays the Ace, do you play your Eight; when 

| he 
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he plays the King, do you play your Nine; and 
in the third Round, no body having any of that 
Suit, except your Partner and you, proceed then to 
play the Queen, and then the Ten; and having a 
ſmall one remaining, and your Partner two, you 
thereby gain a Trick, which you could not have 
done but by playing the high Cards, and by keeping 
a ſmall one to play to your Partner. 


FEC 
| CHAP, vII. 


Particular Games to be played when your Adverſa- | 
ry turns up an Honour on your right Hand, with 
DiRECTIONS bow to play when an Honour is 


turned up on your left Hand. 
I. Firſt Example. 


UPPOSE the Knave is turned up on your right 
Hand, and that you have King, Queen and 
Ten, in order to win the Knave, begin to play with 
your King, by which Method of Play, your Partner 
may ſuppoſe you to have Queen and Ten remaining, 
eſpecially if you have a ſecond Lead, and that vou 
do not proceed to play your Queen. OS. 
„„ 1: 1; Second: ENamae.. - 

The Knave being turned up as before, and that 


you have Ace, Queen, and Ten, by playing of 

your Queen, it anſwers the like Purpoſe of tho 

former Rule. : | 
III. Third Example. 

If the Queen is turned up on your right Hand, 

and that you have Ace, King, and Knave, by play- 

ing your King, it anſwers the like Purpoſe of the 


former Rule. | | 
"os N in. 


Tricks. 
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IV. Fourth Example. | 


Suppoſe an Honour is turned up on your left 


Hand, and ſuppoſe you ſhould hold no Honour, in 
that Caſe you are to play Trumps through that Ho- 


nour; but in Caſe you thould hold an Honour (ex- 


cept the Ace) you muſt be cautious how you play 


Trumps, becauſe, in Caſe your Partner hold no 


Honour, your Adverſary will play your own Game 
upon you. 8 


4 oe de de je de de le bl ele ee ele le oo 

A CasE to demonſtrate the Danger of forcing your 
| Partner. 

UPPOSE A and B Partners, and that 4 has a 

Quint- major in Trumps, with a Quint-major, 

and three ſmall Cards of another Suit, and that 4 


has the Lead; and let us ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C 
and D to have only five Trumps in either Hand: 


In this Caſe, A having the Lead, wins every Trick. 


I.. . 
Suppoſe, on the contrary, C has five ſmall 


Trumps, with a Quint-major and three ſmall Cards 


of another Suit, and that Chas the Lead, who forces 
A to trump firſt, by which means A wins only five 


. III. 5 
ey” CasE to demonſtrate the Advantage by a Sau, 
Suppoſe A and B Partners, and that 4 has a 


Quart- major in Clubs, they being Trumps, another 


Quart-major in Hearts, another Quart-major in 
Diamonds, and the Ace of Spades: And let us ſup- 


poſe the Adverſaries C and D to have the following 


Cards, viz. C has four Trumps, eight Hearts 
| | | ang 
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and one Spade; D has five Trumps and eight Dia- 
monds; C being to lead, plays an Heart, D trumps 
it; O plays a Diamond, C trumps it; and thus pur. 
ſuing the Saw, each Partner trumps a Quart-Ma- 
jor of 4's, and C being to play at the ninth Trick, 
plays a Spade, which D trumps; thus C and D 
have won the nine firſt Tricks, and leave A with 
his Quart-major in Trumps only. 

The foregoing Caſe ſhews that whenever you 

gain the Advantage of eſtabliſhing a Saw, it is your 


RE RO Way wer 


Intereſt to embrace it. WD = 
[hat follows in this Treatiſe is the Addition pro- | 
34383448423 84.243408 84 | 
CHAP, IX. | | < 

Containing Variety of Caszs, c with | 1 


 CarcU LATIONS, demonſtrating when it is pro- 
per, at ſecond Hand, to put up the King, Queen, | y 
Knave, or Ten, with one ſmall Card of any Suit, | C 


&c. 
8 you have four ſmall Trumps; in the 5 
three other Suits you have one Trick ſecure in o 
each of them; and ſuppoſe your Partner has no 2 
Trump, in that Caſe the remaining Nine Trumps | (1, 
muſt be divided between your Adverſaries, ſuppoſe | Pa 
five in one Hand, and four in the other, as often | ot! 


as you have the Lead, play 'Trumps ; and ſuppoſe the 
you ſhould have four Leads, in that Caſe, you ſee Pa 
your Adverſaries make only five Tricks out of nine Pla 
Trumps ; whereas if you had ſuffered them to make $50 


their Trumps ſingle, they might poſſibly have ſo 1 
„ pro 


made nine Tricks. 


N Queen. 
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By this Example, you ſee the Neceſſity there is 
of taking out two Trumps for one upon moſt Oc- 
caſions. 

Yet there is an Exception to the fore going Rule, 
becauſe if you find in the courſe of Play that your 
Adverſaries are very ſtrong in any particular Suit, 
and that your Partner can give you no Aſſilance 
in that Suit, in ſuch a Caſe you are to examine 

our own, and alſo your Adverſaries Scores, be- 
| Cauſe by keeping one Trump in your Hand to 
trump ſuch Suit, it may be either a means to ſave 


or win a Game, 
IT. 


Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and two ſmall 
Cards of any Suit; your right hand Adverſary 
leads that Suit; in that Caſe, do not put up your 
Queen, becauſe itis an equal Wager that your Part- 
ner has a better Card in that Suit than the third 
Hand; if ſo, you have the Command of that Suit. 
An Exception to the foregoing Rule is in caſe 
you want the Lead, then you are to put up your 


II. 

Never chooſe to lead from King, Kenna. and 
one ſmall Card in any Suit, becauſeit is 2 to 1 that 
your Partner has not the Ace, and alſo 32 to 25, 
or about 5 to 4, that he has Ace or Queen; and 
| therefore as you have only about 5 io 4, in your 

| Favour, and as you muſt have four Cards in ſome 
other Suit, ſuppoſe the Ten to be the higheſt, lead 
that Suit, becauſe it is an equal Wager that your 
Partner has a better Card in that Suit than the laſt 
Player; and if the Ace of the firſt-mentioned Suit 
lies behind you, which is an equal Wager it ſhould 
ſo happen, in caſe your Partner has it not, in this 
Caſe, on your Adverſaries leading this Suit, you 
probably make two Tricks in it by this Method 


of Play. 
D N . 
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2 . 
Suppoſe in the Courſe of Play it appears to you, 


that your Partner and you have four or five Trumps 


remaining, when your Adverſaries have none, and 
that you have no winning Card in your Hand, but 
that you have Reaſon to judge your Partner has a 
thirteenth Card, or ſome other winning Card in 
his Hand; in that Caſe play a ſmall 'Trump, to 
put the Lead into his Hand, in order to throw 


thirteenth or other good Card. 


$90000000000/900990005 | 


CHAP. X. 


Some Directions for putting up _-_ Hang, King, 


Queen, Knave, or Ten, of any Suit, & c. 

| I. | 

1 you have the King, and one ſmall 
Card of any Suit, and that your right-hand 


Adverſary plays that Suit: if he is a good Player 


do not put up the King, unleſs you want the Lead, 
becauſe a good Player ſeldom leads from a Suit of 
which he has the Ace, but keeps it in his Hand 
(after the Trumps are played out) to bring in his 
ſtrong Suit. - 1 | 


; Suppoſe you have a Queen and one fmall Card 
of any Suit, and that your right-hand Adverſary 


leads that Suit; do not put on your Queen, be- 


cauſe ſuppoſe the Adverſary has led from the Ace 
'znd Knave, in that Caſe, upon the Return of that 
Suit, your Adverſary fineſſes the Knave, which is 
generally good Play, eſpecially if his Partner has 
played the King, you thereby make your Queen; 
but by putting on the Queen, it ſhews your Ad- 
verſary that you have no Strength in that Suit, and 
5 conſequently 


c 


away any loſing Card in your Hand, upon ſuch |} 


Ir 
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_ eonſequently puts him upon fineſſing upon your 
Partner throughout hat whols Hoi, | 


In the former Examples you have been inform- 
ed when it is thought proper to put up the King or 
Queen at ſecond Hand; you are likewiſe to obſerve, 


in caſe you ſhould have the Knave or Ten of any 


Suit, with a ſmall Card of the ſame Suit, it is ge- 
nerally bad Play to put up either of them at ſecond 
Hand, becauſe it is five to two that the third Hand 
has either Ace, King, or Queen of the Suit led; it 
therefore follows, that as the Odds againſt you is five 
to two, and though you ſhould ſucceed ſometimes by 
this Methad of Play, yet in the main you muſt be a 
Leſer, becauſe it demonſtrates to your Adverſaries 
that you are weak in that Suit, and coaſequently they 


fineſs upon yaur Partner throughout that whole Suit. 


Suppoſe you haue Ace, King, and three ſmall 
Cards of a Suit, your right-hand Adverſary leads 
that Suit; upon which you play yaur Ace, and your 
Partner plays the Knave. In caſe you are ſtrong 


in Trumps, peu are to return a ſmall one in that 


Suit, in order to let your Partner trump it: And 
this Conſequence attends ſuch Play, vix. you keep 
the Command of that Suit in your own Hand, and 
at the ſame Time, it gives your Partner an Inti- 
mation that you are ſtrong in Trumps; and there- 


fore, he may play his Game accordingly, either 
in attempting to eſtabliſh a Saw, or by trumping 
| out to you, if he has either Strength in Trumps, 


or the Command of __ other Suits. 


* 


Suppoſe A and B*s Game is ſcored 6, the Ad- 
verſaries C and O is ſeored 7, and that 9 Cards are 
played out, of which A and B have won 7 Tricks, 
and ſuppoſe no Honours are reckoned in that Deal; 
in this Caſe A and 15 have won the odd Trick, 

H 2 


which 
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which puts their Game upon an Equality; and ſup- 
poſe A to have the Lead, and that A has two of 
the ſmalleſt Trumps remaining, with two winning 
Cards of other Suits; and ſuppoſe C and D have 
the two beſt Trumps between them, with two 
other winning Cards in their Hands, Query, How 
are you to play this Game? It is 11 to 3 that C 
has not the 2 Trumps; and, likewiſe, 11 to 3 


that D has them not: The Odds being ſo much in 


A's Favour to win the whole Stake, it is his Inte- 
Teſt to play a Trump; for ſuppoſe the Stake to be 


70ol. depending, A wins the whole Stake, if he 

ſucceeds by this Method of play; but ſhould he 
play the cloſe Game, by forcing Cor D to trump 
firſt, he having won the odd Trick already, and 


being ſure of winning two more in his own Hand, 
by this Method his Game will be ſcored 9 to 7, 


which 1s about 3 to 2, and therefore, A's Share of 


the 70/.. will amount only to 42/. and, by this 


Method, A only ſecures 7/. Profit; but in the | 


'other Caſe, upon ſuppoſition that A and B have 
I1 to 3 of the Stake depending,” as aforeſaid, by 
playing his Trump, he is intitled to 55. out of 
the 7ol. depending. 


The foregoing Caſe being duly attended to, 


may be applied to the like neg ha in other Parts 
ef the Game, 
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CHAP, AL. 
Some Basen bow to = when an Ace, 
King, or Queen, are turned up on = _ 
Hand, K. 
. the Ace is turned up on your Right- 
hand, and that you have the Ten and Nine of 
Trumps only, with Ace, King and Queen of ano- 


ther Suit, and eight Cards: of no Value, Query, 


How 
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How muſt this Game be played ? Begin with the 


Ace of the Suit of which you have Ace, King, and 


Queen, which is an Information to your Partner 
that you have the Command of that Suit ; then play 


your Ten of Trumps, becauſe it is five to two that 


your Partner has King, Queen, or Knave of 
Trumps; and tho? it is about ſeven totwo that your 
Partner has not two Honours, yet, ſhould he chance 


to have them, and they prove to be the King and 
| Knave, in that Caſe as your Partner will paſs your 


Ten of Frumps, and as it is 13 to 12 againſt the 


laſt Player for holding the Queen of Trumps, upon 


ſuppoſition your Partner has it not, in that Caſe, 


when your Partner has the Lead, he plays to your 


| firong Suit, and upon your having the Lead, you 


are to play the Nine of 'Trumps, which puts it in 
your Partner's Power to be almoſt certain of win- 
ning the Queen, if he lies behind it. 

The foregoing Caſe ſhews, that turning up of an 
Ace againſt you, may be made leſs beneficial to 


| your Adverlanies, provided you play by this Rule, 
: II 


If the King or Queen are turned up on your 
Right hand, the like Method of Play may be made 


uſe of; but you are always to diſtinguiſh the Dif- 
ference of your Partner's Capacity, becauſe a good 


Player will make a proper Uſe of ſuch Play, but a 


bad one ſeldom, if ever. 


. 
Suppoſe the Adverſary on your Right-hand 
leads the King of Trumps, and that you ſhould 


| have the Ace and four {mall 'Trumps, with a good 


Suit; in this Caſe it is your Intereſt to paſs the 


King; and tho? he ſhould have King, Queen, and 


Knave of Trumps, with one more, if he is a mo- 


derate Player, he will play the ſmall one, imagin- 


ing that his Partner has the Ace; when he plays 


the ſmall one, you are to paſs it, 'becauſe it is an 


D 3 equal 


Sn 
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equal Wager that your Partner has a better Tramp 
than the laſt Player; if ſo, and that he happens to 
bs a tolerable Player; he will judge you have a 
good Reaſbrii for this Method of Play, and confe- 
quently, if he has a third Trump remaining, he 
will play it, if not, he will play his beſt Suit. 


| IV. 
A Critical CAsE to win an old Trick. 


Buppoſe A and Þ Partners againſt C and D, and 
ſyppoſe the Game to be Nine all, and ſuppoſe all 
the Trumps are played out, 4 being the laſt Player, 
has the Ace and four other ſmall Cards of a Suit in 
his Hand, and one thirteenth Card remaining; B 
has only two ſmall Cards of 4's Suit: © has Queen 
and two other ſmall Cards of that Suit; D Has 

King, Knave, and 1 ſmall Card of the ſame Suit. 
A end B have won 3 Tricks, C and D have won 
4 Tricks; it therefore follows, that A is to win 
4 Tricks out of the fix Cards int his Hand, in or- 
er to win the Game. C leads this Suit, and D 
puts up the King ; A gives him that Trick, D re- 
turns that Suit, 4 paſſes it, and C puts up his 
Queen : Thus C and D have won fix Tricks, and 
C imagining the Ace of that Suit to be in his Part- 
ner's Hand, returns it, by which means A wins 
the 4 laſt Tricks, and 2 16 RN the Game. 


| Suppoſe you ſhould have the King and five ſmall 
Trumps, and that your Right-hand Advetrfary plays 
the Queen; in that Caſe do not put on ybur King, 
becauſe it is an equal Wager that your borthier has 
the Ace; and ſuppoſe your Adverſary ſhou'd have 
Queen, Knave, Ten, and one ſmall] Trump, it is 
alſo an equal Wager that the Ace lies ſingle, either 
in your Adverſaries Hand of Partner's ; in either of 
which Caſes it is bad Play to put on your King; 


but 


: N A; \ 
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but if the Queen of Trumps is led, and that you 
| ſhould happen to have the King, with two or three 
Trumps, it is the beſt Play to put on the King, be- 
cauſe it is good Play to lead from the Queen and 
one ſmall Trump only; and in that Caſe, ſhould 
your Partner have the Knave of Trumps, and your 
Left-hand Adverſary hold the Ace, your neglect- 
ing to put on the King is the Loſs of a Trick. 


Sn G se 66 
CHAP. XII. 


The Ten or Nine being turn'd up en your Right- 
4 hand, &c. 


UPPOEE the Ten is turned up on your Right- 
hand, and that you ſhou'd have King, Knave, 
Nine, and two ſmall Trumps, with eight other 
Cards of no Value, and that it is proper for you to 
lead trumps ; in that Caſe, begin with the Kooks, 
in order to prevent the Ten from making a Trick; 
and tho” it is about five to four that your Partner 
holds an Honour, yet if that ſhould fail, by fineſſing 
your Nine on the Return of Trumps from your 
Partner, you have the Sy in your Power, 

The Nine being turned up on your Right-hand,. 
and that you ſhould have Knave, Ten, Eight, and 
two ſmall Trumps, by leading the Knave it an- 
ſwers the like Purpoſe ol the former Caſe. 

| | II. 

You are to make a wide Difference between a: 
Lead of Choice, and a forced Lead of your Part- 
ner's; becauſe in the firſt Caſe he is ſuppoſed tio 
lead from his beſt Suit, not finding you deficient: 
in that Suit, and being ſtrong enough in Trumps. 

4. and 
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and not daring to force you, he then plays his next 
beſt Suit, by which Alteration of Play it is next 
to a Demonſtration that he is weak in Trumps; 
but ſhould he perſevere, by playing his firſt Lead 
if he is a good Player, you are to judge him ſtrong 
in Trumps, and it is a Direction for you to play 
your Game accordingly. _ 
3 | | 

There is nothing more pernicious at the Game 
of Whiſt, than to change Suits often, becauſe in 
every new Suit you run the Riſk of giving your 
Ad verſary the Tenace; and therefore, though you 
lead from a Suit of which you have the Queen, 
Ten, and three ſmall ones, and your Partner puts 
up the Nine only, in that Caſe, if you ſhould hap- 
pen to be weak in Trumps, and that you have no 
tolerable Suit to lead from, it is your beſt Play 
to purſue the Lead of that Suit, by playing your 
Queen, which leaves it in your Partner's Option 
whether he will trump it or not, in caſe he has no 
more of that Suit, but in your ſecond Lead, in caſe 
you ſhould happen to have the Queen or Knave of 
any other Suit, with one Card only of the ſame 
Suit, it would be better Play to lead from your 
Queen or Knave of either of theſe Suits, it being 
'5 to 2 that your Partner has one Honour at leaſt 
in either of thoſe Suits, ; . 

„ 

If you have Ace, King, and one ſmall Card of 
any Suit, with four Trumps; if your right-hand 
Adverfary leads that Suit, pals it, becauſe it is an 
equal Wager that your Partner has a better Card 
in that Suit than the third Hand; if ſo, you gain 
a Trick by it; if otherwiſe, as you have four 
Trumps, you need not fear to loſe by it, becauſe 
when Trumps are played, you may be ſuppoſed 
to have the long Trump. 
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| CHAP. XIII. 


A CAUTION net to part with the Command of your 
Adverſaries great Suit, &c. 


I 


N Caſe you are weak in Trumps, and that it 
does not appear that your Partner is very ſtrong 
in them, be very cautious how you part with the 
Command of your Adverſary's great Suit : For ſup- 
poſe your Adverſary plays a Suit of which you have 
King, Queen, and one ſmall Card only, the Au- 
verſary leads the Ace, and, upon playing the ſame 
Suit, you play your Queen, which makes it almoſt 
certain to your Partner that you have the King; 
and ſuppoſe your Partner refuſes-to that Suit, do 
not play the King, becauſe if the Leader of that 
Suit, or his Partner have the long Trump, you 
riſk the loſing of three Tricks to get one. 


II. 


Suppoſe your Partner has ten Cards remaining 
in his Hand, and that it appears to you, that they 
conſiſt of Trumps and one Suit only; and ſuppoſe 
you ſhould have King, Ten, and one ſmall Card 
of his ſtrong Suit, with Queen and two ſmall 
Trumps; in this Caſe, you are to judge he has 
five Cards of each Suit, and therefore you ought to 
play out the King of his ſtrong Suit; and if you 
win that Trick, your next beſt Play is, to throw 
out the Queen of Trumps ; if that likewiſe comes 
home, proceed to play Trumps : This Method 
of Play may be made uſe of at any Score of the 
Game, except at 4 and 9. 1 

| | I 3 
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The TRUMP turned up to be remembered. 


It is fo neceſſary that the Trump turned up 
ſhould be known and remembered, both by the 
Dealer and his Partner, that we think it proper to 


obſerve, That the Dealer ſhould always ſo place 


that Card, as to be certain of having recourſe toit : 
For ſuppoſe it to be only a 5, and that the Dealer 


has two more, viz. the 6 and Nine, if his Part- 
ner trumps out with the Ace and King, he ought. 


to play his 6 and 9; becauſe, let us ſuppoſe your 
Partner to have Ace, King, and four ſmall 
Frumps, in this Caſe, your Partner's knowing 


you have the 5 remaining, you may win many 


Tricks. 


Your right-hand Ad 
you have the Ten and two ſmall ones; the third 


IV 


Fand puts up the Knave, your Partner wins it 
with the King, when your right-hand leads that 
Suit again, and plays a ſmall one, do you put on 
your Ten, becauſe it may ſave your. Partner's 
Ace, upon ſuppoſition that your right-hand Ad- 


verſary led from the Queen ; you will ſeldom fall 
of Succeſs by this —_— of Play. ; 


Suppoſe you have the beſt Trump, and that the 


Adverſary A has one Trump only remaining, and 
that it appears to you that your Adverſary B has a 


great Suit; in this Caſe, though you permit 4 to 
make his Trump, yet by keeping the Trump in 


your Hand, you prevent the Adverfary B from 
making his great Suit; whereas, if you had taken 


out 4's Trump, it had made only one Trick dif- 
ference, but by this Method you probably ſave 
three or four Tricks, 


verſary leads a Suit of which 


VI. 
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VI. 


The following Cas -E happens frequently. 


That you have two Trumps remaining when 
your Adverſaries have only one, and it appears to 
you that your Partner has one great Suit, in this 
Caſe always play a Trump, tho' you have the 
worſt, becauſe by removing the Trump out of 
your Adverſary's Hands, there can be no Obſtrue- 
tion to your Partner's great Suit. „ 

VII. 5 
Suppoſe you ſhould have three Trumps when 
no body elſe have any, and that you ſhould have 
only four Cards of any certain Suit remaining; in 
this Caſe play a Trump, which ſhews your Part- 
ner that you have all the Trumps, and alſo gives 
vou a fair Chance for one of your Adverſaries to 
throw away one Card of the aforeſaid Suit ; by 
which means, ſuppoſing that Suit to have been once 
led, and one thrown away, makes Five, and four 
remaining in your Hand makes Nine, there being 
only four remaining between three Hands, and 
your Partner having an equal Wager to hold a bet- 
ter Card in that Suit than the laſt Player, it there- 
fore follows that you have an equal Chance to make 
three Tricks in that Suit, which probably could not 
have been done but by this Method of Play. 

VIII. 

Suppoſe you have five Trumps, and fix ſmall 
Cards of any Suit, and you are to lead; the beſt 
Play is to lead from the Suit of which you have 
ſix, becauſe, as you are deficient in two Suits, your 
Adverſaries will probably trump out, which is play- 
ing your own Game for you; whereas, had you 
begun with playing Trumps, they would force 
you, and conſequently deſtroy your Game. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Some Purchaſcrs of the TREATISE in Manuſcript, 
diſpoſed of the laſt Winter, having deſired a fur- 
ther Explanation concerning the playing of Sequen- 
ces, they are explained in the following Manner. 


F Trumps you are to play the higheſt of your 
Sequences, unleſs you ſhould have Ace, King, 
and Queen; in that Caſe play the loweſt, in or- 
der to let your Partner into the State of your 
Game, 125 J)» ferro 

II. 


In Suits which are not Trumps, if you have a 


Sequence of King, Queen, and Knave, and two 


ſmall ones; whether you are ſtrong in Trumps or 
not, it is the beſt Play to begin with the Knave, 
becauſe, by getting the Ace out of any Hand, * 


you make room for the whole Suit. 


III. 3 

And in caſe you are ſtrong in Trumps, ſuppo- 
ſing you ſhould have a Sequence of Queen, Knave, 
Ten, and two ſmall Cards of any Suit; in that 
Caſe, you ought to play the higheſt of your Se- 
quence, becauſe, if either of the Adverſaries ſhould 
trump that Suit in the ſecond Round, by being 
ſtrong in Trumps, you fetch out their Trumps, 
and conſequently make the Remainder of that Suit. 
The like Method may be taken, if you ſhould 


happen to have a Sequence by Knave, Ten, Nine, 


and two ſmall Cards of any Suit, 
| IV, | . 
If you have a Sequence of a King, Queen, 
Knave, and one ſmall Card of any Suit, whether 
- you 
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pou are ſtrong in Trumps, or otherwiſe, play 
your King ; and do the like by any inferiour Se- 
quences, if you have 4 four in Number, 
But if you ſhould happen to be weak in Trumps, 
you muſt always begin with the loweſt of the Se- 
quence, in caſe you ſhould have five in Number; 
for ſuppoſe your Partner to have the Ace of that 
Suit, he then makes it; and where lies the Diffe- 
rence whether you or your Partner. win a Trick ? 
For if you had the Ace and four ſmall Cards of any 
Suit, and are weak in Trumps, and led from that 
Suit, if you play well you ought to play the Ace; 
if you are very ſtrong in Trumps, you may play 
your Game as backward as you pleaſe ; but if you 
are weak in Trumps, you muſt play the reverſe. 


Let us explain what. is meant by being ſtrong 
or weak in Trumps. 8 | 
If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall Trumps, 

King, Queen, and three ſmall "Trumps. 
Queen, Knave, and three ſmall Trumps. 

Queen, Ten, and three ſmall Trumps. - 

 Knave, Ten, and three ſmall Trumps. 
Queen, and four ſmall Trumps. 

Knave, and four ſmall Trumps. 

In any of the aforeſaid Caſes, you may be under- 
ſtood to be very ſtrong in Trumps, and therefore 
you may play by the foregoing Rules, being mo- 
rally aſſured of having the Ccmmand in Trumps. 
If you have two or three ſmall Trumps only; 
we underſtand you to - * in them. | 

VII. 

What Strength in Trumps intitles you to force” 
your Partner at any point of the Game. 

Ace, and three ſmall 'Trumps. 
King, and three ſmall Trumps. 


Queen, 
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Queen, and three ſmall Trumps, 
Knave, and three ſmall Trumps, 
VIII. 

If, by Accident, either you or the Adverſaries 
have forced your Partner, (tho' you are weak in 
Trumps) if he has had the Lead, and does not 
chuſe to trump ont, force him on as often as the 
lead comes into your Hand, unleſs you have good 
Suits of your own to play. 

IX. 

If you ſhould dang to have only two or three 
ſmall Trumps, and that your right-hand Adverſary 
leads a Suit of which you have none, trump it, 
which is an information to your Partner that you 


are weak f in e Tt 
4 


3 you have Ace, Knave, and one ſmall 

3 and that your Partner trumps to you ſup- 

e from the King and three ſmall Trumps, Query, 
beter it is the beſt Play to put an the Ace or 
Knave? And ſuppoſe your right-hand Adverſary has 
three Trumps, and that your left-hand Adyerſary 
has the like Number; in this Caſe, by fineſſing 
your Knave, and playing your Ace, if the Queen 
is on your right-hand, you win a Trick by it; but 
if the Queen is on your left-band, and yau ſhould 
play the Ace, and then return the Knave, admit- 
ting your left-hand Adverſary put on the Queen, 
which he ought to do, it is above 2 to 1 that one of 


the Adverſaries have the Ten, and conſequently - 


you gain no Trick by playing thus, 
XI. ä 


If your Partner has led from the Ace of Trumps, 
and ſuppoſe you ſhould have King, Knave, and one 
ſmall Trump, by putting on your Knave, and re- 
turning the King, it anſwers exactly the like Pur- 
: poſe of the former Rule. 


In 
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In other Suits you may practiſe the like Me- 


thod. 
XII. 


If you are ſtrong in Trumps, and that you have 


King, Queen, and two or three ſmall Cards in any 
other Suit, you may lead a ſmall one, it being 5 to 
4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit; 
but, if you are weak in Trumps, you ought to be- 
gin with the King. 

XIII. 


If your right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit of 
which you have King, Queen, and two or three 
ſmall Cards of the ſame Suit, you being ſtrong in 
Trumps, may paſs it, becauſe it is an equal Wa- 
ger that your Partner has a better Card in that Suit 
than the third Hand; if not, by your Strength of 
Trumps, you need not fear making that Suit, 

1 XIV. 

If your right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit, of 
which you have King,.Queen, and one ſmail Card, 
whether in Trumps or not, put on the Queen: 
Alſo, if you have Queen, Knave, and one ſmall 
Card, put on the Knave; and if you have Knave, 
Ten, and one ſmall Card, put on the Ten; by 
putting up the ſecond beſt, as aforeſaid, your Part- 
ner has an ExpeRtation of your having a better 
Card or Cards, in the ſame Suit; and, by re- 
courſe to the Calculations annexed to this Trea- 
tiſe, he may be able to judge what are the odds 
for and againft him. . 

We A. 

If you ſhou'd have Ace, King, and two ſmall 
Cards in any Suit, being ſtrong in Trumps; if your 
right-hand Adverſary leads that Suit, you may paſs 
it, becauſe it is an equal Wager that your Partner 
has a better Card in that Suit than the third 
Hand; if ſo, you gain a Trick by it; if otherwiſe, 
* you 
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you need not fear to make your Ace and King, by 


your Strength in Trumps. 
XVI. 


If you ſhould have the Ace, Nine, Eight, and | 
one ſmall Trump, and that your Partner leads the 


Ten; in that Caſe paſs it, becauſe unleſs the three 

Honours lie behind you, you are ſure of making 

two Tricks; do the like, if you ſhould have the 

King, Nine, Eight, and one ſmall Trump; or the 

Queen, Nine, Eight, _ one ſmall Trump. 
XVII. 


In order to deceive your Adverſaries, if your 


right-hand Adverſary leads from a Suit, of which 
you have Ace, King, and Queen, or Ace, King, 
and Knave, put on the Ace; becauſe that encou- 
rages the Adverſaries to play that Suit again: And 
tho* you deceive your Partner by this Method of 


Play, you alſo deceive your Adverſartes, which is 
of greater Conſequence in this Caſe; becauſe if 


you had put on the loweſt of the Tierce-major, 


or the Knave in the other Suit, your right-hand 


Adverſary had made a Diſcovery that the Strength 
of that Suit was againſt him, and conſequently 


would have changed Suits. 
XVIII. 
Suppoſe you have Ace, Ten, and one ſmall 
Card, in any Suit; alſo the Ace, Nine, and one 


ſmall Card of any Suit, Query, which of theſe Suits 


ought you to lead from? Anſwer, from the Suit 
of which you have the Ace, Nine, and one ſmall 


Card: for this Reaſon, it being an equal Wager 
that your Partner has a better Card in that Suit, 
than the laſt Player ; if not, let us then ſuppoſe that 


your right-hand Adverſary leads from the King, or 


Queen of the Suit, of which you have the Ace, 


Ten, and one ſmall Card; in that Caſe, it is an 


equal Wager that your Partner has a better Card in 


that Suit, than the third Hand ; if that happens to 
be 
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be the Caſe, upon the Return of the Suit, you lie 
Tenace, and conſequently ſtand a fair Chance for 
three Tricks in that Suit. 


XIX. 
A Casx to demen/trate the Tenace, 


Let us ſuppoſe A and B to play at Two-handed 


| Whiſt, and let us ſuppoſe 4 to have the Ace, Queen, 
Len, Eight, Six, and Four of Clubs, which in caſe 


B always leads, are fix ſure Tricks. Let us ſup- 
poſe he has the ſame Hand in Spades, which, in 
caſe B always leads, are ſix more ſure Tricks. We 
ſuppoſe B has the Remainder of theſe two Suits, 
Let us ſuppoſe B to have the ſame Hand in 
Hearts and Diamonds, as 4 has in Spades and 


Clubs, and that 4 has the Remainder of the Hearts 


and Diamonds, which, in caſe 4 always leads, 
are twelve ſure Tricks alſo to B. 
The foregoing Caſe ſhews that both Hands are 


exactly equal; and therefore let one of them name 


4 


his Trumps, and lead, he wins thirteen Tricks 


only. | 


But if one names the Trumps, and the other 
leads, he that names the Trumps ought to win 


fourteen Tricks. 


Thoſe who would attain to the playing of Whiſt 


to perfection, muſt not be content only with being 
a Maſter of the Calculations contained in this Trea- 


tiſe, and alſo an exact judge of all the General and 


Particular Caſes in the ſame; but be a very punc- 
tual Obſerver of ſuch Cards as are thrown away, 


both a fy Partner and Adverſaries, and at what 


time: Whoever attends cloſely to theſe Particu- 


lars, is the moſt likely to attain his End. 
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E CHAP. XVI. - 
Auditiona! CAsEs at Warr, never publiſhed 
| till 1748. gt} 

I 


FF your Partner leads the King of a Suit, and 
that you have none of that Suit, paſs it, by 


_ throwing away a loſing Card, (unleſs your right- 


hand Adverſary has put on the Ace, becauſe, by 

ſo doing you make room for his Suit. 
Suppoſe your Partner leads the Queen of a Suit, 

and your right-hand Adverſary wins it with the 


Ace, and returns. that Suit, in caſe you have none 


of it, do not trump. it, but throw away a loſing 


Card, which makes room for your Partner's Suit. 


An Exception to this Manner of Play is, if you 

play for an odd Trick, and that you are very weak 
in Trumps, you may np it. 1 
Suppoſe you have the Ace, King, and 1 ſmall 
Suit, and that your left-hand Adverſary 

leads that Suit: and iuppoſe you ſhould have 4 ſmall 
Trumps, and no Suit of conſequence to lead from; 
and ſuppoſe your rigit-hand Adverſary ſhould put 
up the Nine, or any lower Card; in this Cafe, win 
it with the Ace, and return the lead upon the Ad- 
verſary, by playing the ſmall Card of that Suit; 
who will have reaſon to Judge that the King lies 
7 . behind 


„„ es. 


behind him, and conſequenily will not put up his 
Queen if he has it, and therefore you have a fair 
Probability of winning a Trick by this Method of 
Play, and at the ſame time letting your Partner 


into the State of your Game. 


IV. 


Tf your Partner forces you to trump a Card early 


in the Deal, you are to ſuppoſe him ſtrong in. 


Trumps ; except at the points of 4 or 9, and 
therefore if you are ſtrong in Trumps you may 


play them. 


Suppoſe you call at the Point of 8, and your 
Partner has no Honour, and ſuppoſe you ſhould. 
have the King, Queen, and Ten; the King,. 


Knave, and Ten; or the Queen, Knave, and 


Ten of Trumps; when Trumps are played al- 
ways put on the Ten, which demonſtrates to your 
Partner that you have 2 Honours remaining, and 


ſo plays his Game accordingly. 
| REP 


Suppoſe your right-hand Adverſary calls at the 
Point of 8, and his Partner has no Honour, and 
ſuppoſe you ſhould have the King, Nine, andi 
{mall Trump, or the Queen, Nine, and 2 ſmall 


Trumps, when Trumps are played by your Part- 


ner put on the Nine, becauſe it is about 2 tol 
that the Ten is not behind you, and ſo you play 


your Nine to an Advantage.. 
VII. 


If you ſhould happen to lead a Suit of which you 
have the Ace, King, and 2, or 3 more, when you: 


play the Ace, if your Partner plays the Ten, or 


Knave, and ſuppoſe you ſhould have one ſingle 


Card in your Hand in any other Suit, and two or 
three ſmall Trumps only, in this Caſe lead the ſin- 
gle Card in order to eſtabliſh a Saw, and this Con- 


| ſequence attends ſuch Play, viz. upon leading that 


Suit it gives your Partner an equal Chance of having 


S 4: 2 A better. 
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a better Card in it than the laſt Player, whereas had 
he led that Suit to you, which is probable had been 
his ſtrong Suit, the Adverſary would have made the 
Diſcovery of your attempting to eſtabliſh a Saw, 


they would trump out, and ſo prevent your making 
your ſmall Trumps : By this Method of Play your 


Partner will eaſily judge the Reaſon for your chang- 


ing of Suits; and ſo play his Game accordingly. 


VIII. 
Suppoſe you have the Ace and Deuce of Trumps, 
and ſtrong in the three other Suits, if you are to 


- lead, play your Ace, and next your Deuce of 


Trumps, in order to put the Lead into your Part- 
ner's Hands to take out 2 Trumps for 1; and 


ſuppoſe the laſt Player wins that Trick, and that he 
leads a Suit of which you have the Ace, King, and 2 


or 3 more, paſs it, becauſe it is an equal Wager 


that your Partner has a better Card in that Suit than 


the third Hand; if ſo, he will then have an Op- 
portunity of taking out two Trumps to one; when 


the Lead comes into your Hand you are to en- 


deavour to force out 1 of the 2 Trumps remain- 
ing, upon Suppoſition 11 Trumps are played out, 


and the Odds is ſtill in your Favour that your L 


Partner has 1 of the 2 Trumps remaining, 
2 IX. 


Suppoſe 10 Cards are played out, and that you 
have the King, Ten, and 1 ſmall] Card of any Suit, 


which has never been led, and ſuppoſe you have 


won fix Tricks, and ſuppoſe your Partner leads 


from that Suit, and that there 1s neither a Trump 
or thirteenth Card in any Hand, in this Caſe, 
unleſs your right-hand Adverſary puts on fo high 
a Card as obliges you to play your King, do not 


put it on, becauſe upon the Return of that Suit 
you make your King, and conſequently the odd 
Trick, which makes 2 difference; if there happens 
to be only 9 Cards played out in the like Circum- 

| SY 5 ſtance, 
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| Method is always to be taken unleſs the gaining of 
2 Tricks gives you a Chance either to ſave your 
Lurch or to win or fave 1 Game. 
Suppoſe A and B Partners againſt C and D, and 
let us ſuppoſe B has the two laſt Trumps, alſo the 
Queen, Knave, and Nine, of another Suit, and 
let us ſuppoſe A has neither the Ace, King or Ten, 
of that Suit, and A is to lead that Suit; Query, 
What Card is B to play to give him the faireſt Pro- 
bability of winning a Trick in that Suit? Anſwer, 
Bis to play the Nine of that Suit; becauſe it is on- 
ly five to four againſt him that his left-hand Ad- 
verſary holds the Ten, and if he plays either the 
Queen, or Knave, it is about three to one that the 
Ace, or King, is in his left-hand Adverſary's Hands, 
and conſequently he reduces the Odds of three to 
one againſt him, to mw four only. 
Let us vary the foregoing Caſe, and put the King, 
| Knave, and Nine of a Suit into B's Hand, upon 
Suppoſition that 4 has neither Ace, Queen, or 


Ten, when A leads that Suit, it is exactly equal 


whether B plays his King, Queen, or Ten. 
| XII. I 


Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three or four 
ſmall Cards of a Suit not played, and that it ap- 
pears to you that your Partner has the laſt Trump; 
in this Caſe, if you are to lead, play a ſmall Card 
in that Suit, it being an equal Wager that your Part- 
ner has a better Card in that Suit than the laſt 
Player; if ſo, the Probability is in your Favour 
that you make 5 or 6 Tricks in that Suit, but if 
you ſhould play out the Ace and King, of that 
Suit, it is 2 to 1 that your Partner has not the 
Queen, and conſequently it is 2 lo 1 that you 
make only two Tricks in that Suit, by which s 

| 1 "ahi 
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thod of Play you riſk the loſing of 3 or 4 Tricks 


in that Deal to gain one only. 
XIII. 


5 Suppoſe your Partner leads a Suit of which he 


has the Ace, Queen, Knave, and many more, 
and leads his Ace, and then plays his Queen, in 
caſe you have the King and two ſmall Cards in 
that Suit, win his Queen, with the King, and ſup- 
poſe you are ſtrong in Trumps, by clearing the 
Board of Trumps, and having a ſmall Card of 
your Partner's great Suit, you do not obſtruct his 
Suit, and conſequently win many Tricks by this 
Method of Play. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
4 DICTIONARY for Wursr, which reſeloes 


almeſi all the Critical Gaſes that may happen at. 


that Game, by way of Queſtion and Anſwer. 


I. OW to play Trumps to the greateſt a 


vantage, peruſe the Treatiſe of Whiſt, 


Chap. I. Caſe 11. and all the remaining Caſes i in 


that Oltpter, alſo Chap. II: 
2. How to play Sequences when Trumps ? 


them. 


3. How to play Sequences when they are not 


Trumps ? 


Anf. If you have 5 in Number, you are to be- 
gin with the loweſt, if 3 or 4 in Number always 


play the higheſt. 


4. Why do you prefer playing of Sequences 
rather than other Suits ?' 
Anſ. Becau'e they are the ſafeſt Lead, and gain 


the Tenace in other Suits. 
5. When ought you to make Tricks early. 


Anfwer, you are to begin with the higheſt of 


* 


of your Adverſary's 
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Anſiu. When you are weak in Trumps, 

6. When ought you not to make 'Tricks early ? 

Anſ. When you are ſtrong in Trumps. 

7. When do you play from an Ace-ſuit ? 

Anſ. You do ſo when you have 3 in Number 
only, in any Suit (Trumps excepted.) 

8. When don't you play from an Ace- ſuit? 

Anſ. You ought not to lead from an Ace-ſuit, 
having 4 or mere in Number in any other Suit; 
becauſe the Ace is an Aſſiſtant to your great Suit, 
and when Trumps are played out, enables you to 


make that Suit. 


9. When any Card of Conſequence is turned up 
on your right or left-hand, How are you to play 
in that Caſe? See Chap. X. Caſe 1. Cnap. XII. 
Caſe 1. | W 

Io. Why are you always to play your Hand by 


| your own and Adverſaries Scores? 


* 


An ſ. Chap. I. Caſe 6. See References in this 
Caſe. | | 

11. How to know when your Partner has no 
more of the Suit played? See Chap. IV. Caſe 1, 
2, 3. | | ne. 
8 55 Reaſons for putting on at Second hand the 
King, Queen, Knave, Ten, and when not? Chap. 


Ne -aſe I, 2, 3. 


13. Why are you to play the Queen, Knave, 
Ten, of any Suit, when that Suit is played a ſe- 
cond time, having 3 in Number only? Chap. 
XIII. Caſe 4. E 

14. When ought you to over-trump your Ad- 
verfary, and when not? _ 

Anſ. When you are weak in 'Trumps, you 
ought toover-trump him; but if trong in Trumps, 
you ought to throw away a loſing Card. 
15. Reaſons for up ci with the Command 

rong Suit, Chap. XIII. 


Caſe I, 


— 
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16. If your Adverſary on your right hand leads 
a Suit of which you have the Ace, King, and 
Queen, Why are you to put on the Ace preferable 
to the Queen; 3 955 

Anſ. Becauſe it deceives the Adverſary; which, 
in this Caſe, is of more Conſequence to you than 
to deceive your Partner. Lo 

17. To declare your ſtrong Suit, when proper 
to be done, and when not? Eo | 

Anſ. When you have only one ſtrong Suit, and 
you Trump out to make that Suit, in this Caſe 

ou ought'to declare it; but if you are ſtrong in 

all Suits, there is no Neceſſity of declaring your 
ſtrongeſt Suit, 85 . 

18. The Ace turned up on your right-hand, and 
that you have the Ten and Nine only of -Trumps, 
Why do you play the Ten? Chap. XI. Caſe 1. 

19. Why do you play from a King-Sait prefer-_ 
able to a Queen-9Suit, having the like Number of 
each ? HET > OO. 
Auf. Becauſeit is 2 to i that the Ace does not lye 
in your left-hand Adverſary's Hands, and it is 5 to 
4 if you lead from a Queen-ſuit, that the Ace or 
King lyes in his Hands, and that you loſe your 
Queen, and ſo play to a D ſadvantage. | 

20. Why do you play from a Qneen-ſuit pre- {| 1 
ferable to a Knave-ſuit * Anſwer'd Caſe 19. MM 0 

21. When you have the 4 beſt Cards of any c 
Suit, Why do you throw away the beſt? | ] 

Anſ. To let your Partner into the State of your ; 
Game. „ | ( 
- 22. Your Partner's ſtrong Suit, How are you 
to make the moſt of it ? | 5 0 
Chap. VI. has ſix Examples to demonſtrate 


it 


23. The Queen turn'd up on your right Hand, 
you have the Ace, Ten, and one Trump, or the 
King, Ten, and one Trump, if the right-hand 

_— Adverſary at 


©O = 
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Adverſary plays the Knave, Query, How are you 
to pla; 

Anſ. You are to paſs it, by which you have an 
equal Wager of gaining a Trick, and cannot loſe 
by ſo doing. 

24. Four Cards are played out, = Trumps 


are gone round twice, Your Partner not appear- 


ing to have an higher Trump than the 8, yet he 


has 3 Trumps, when he plays his third Trump, 


the next Hands puts on the Knave, there being 
the King only in the Adverſary's Hands, you 


having the Ace and Queen of Trumps. 


Query, Whether are you to play the Ace or 
Queen ? 

Anſ. You are to play the Ace, becauſe it is 9 to 
8 that the laſt Player has the King; and if you re- 
duce the Cards to 2 in Number, it then is 2 to x 
in your favour, by playing the Ace, that the King 
falls; the like Method may be taken in other 
Suits, upon the like Occaſions. 


EXAMPLE. 


Let us ſuppoſe that you have ooh 2 Cards re- 


maining in your Hands of any Suit, viz. The 


deen and Ten, and let us ſuppoſe the Knave 
and Nine of the ſame Suit are in your Adverſary's 
Hands, when your Partner leads that Suit, your 
right-hand Adverſary plays the Nine, and has 1 
Card only remaining. 

Durry, Whether you ought to play your Queen 


or Ten? 


Anſ. You ought to play your Queen, becauſe 


it is 2 to 1 that your left-hand Adverſary has the 


Knave. And in all Caſes of the like Nature you 


ought to play by this Rule, 


I would know what is the Odds that the Dealer 
at Whiſt holds four Trumps or more ? | 
F Anſ. 
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Anſ. That he holds 4 Trumps or more is 232 
to 165, or about a Guinea to ns I1d, and almoſt 


a Farthing. 
44446444 & 4444444 
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An 3 tion for the Uſe of Beginners, of ſome 
of the TERMS, or TECHNICAL WORPDS made 


uſe W's in this Treatiſe. 
FINESSING. 


EANS the endeavouring to gain an Advan- 


tage by Art and Skill, which conſiſts in this; 


when a Card is Jed and you have beſt and third 
beſt Card of that Suit, you judge it beſt to put 


your third beſt Card upon that Lead and run the 


Riſk of your Adverſary's having the ſecond beſt of 
it, that if he has it nct, which is 2 to 1 againſt 
him, you are then ſure of gaining: a Trick, 


FORCING. 


Means the obliging your Partner or your Ad- L 


verſary to trump a Suit of which he has none. 
The Caſes mentioned in this Treatiſe will ſhew 
when it is proper to force either of them. 


LONG TRUMP. 


Means the having one or more Ti rumps in your 
Hand when all the reſt are out, 


LOOSE 
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LOGON CARD. 


Means a Card in a Hand that is of no value 
and conſequently the propereſt to throw away. 


POINTS. 


Ten of them make a Game, as many as are 
gained by Tricks or Honours, ſo many Points 
are ſet up to the Score of the Game. 


9UART. 


In general is a Sequence of any four Cards im- 

mediately following one another in the ſame Suit. 

| Duart-majnry is therefore a Sequence of Ace, King, 
Queen, and Knave, in any Suit. 


9UINT. 


In general is a Sequence of any five Cards im- 
mediately following one another, in the ſame 
Suit, Ouint-major is therefore a Sequence of Ace, 
King, Queen, Knave, and Ten, in any Suit. 


REVERSE. 


Playing at any time the Rezver/es, means only 
the playing your Hand in a different manner; 
that is to ſay, if you are ſtrong in "Trumps you 
play one way, but if weak in Trumps you play 
the Reverſe, viz, another. ; 


S EF-S A V. 


Is when each Partner trumps a Suit, and the 
play thoſe Suits to one another to trump. 


F 2 SCORE. 
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SCORE. 


Score of the Game, is the Number of Points ſet 
vp, Ten of which makes a Game. 
TT ENGSTCE. 


Having the Tenace in any Suit ſuppoſes the 
having the firſt and third beſt Cards, and being 
the laſt Player, and conſequently you catch the 
Adverſary when that Suit is play'd : As for in- 


ſtance, in caſe you have the Ace and Queen of any 


Suit, and that your Adverſary leads that Suit, you 


muft win thoſe two Tricks; and ſo of any other = 


Tenace in inferior Cards. 
T7 5X4 F. 
In general is a Sequence of any three Cards im- 
mediately following one another in the ſame Suit. 
Terce- major is therefore a Sequence of Ace, 
King, and Queen, in any Suit. 
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The Laws of the Game at WurisT. 
1. 1 any Perſon plays out of his Turn, it is in 


the Option of either of his Adverſaries to call 


the Card ſo played, at any time in that Deal, pro- 


vided it does not make him revoke ; or if * of 


the adverſe Party is to lead, he may deſire his 


Partner to name the Suit he chuſes to have him 
lead, and when a Suit is then named, the Partner 


muſt play it if he has it. 8 
2. No 


0 — — A ©y . A 
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2. No Revoke to be claim'd till the Trick is 
turned and quited, or the Party who revoked, or 
his Partner, have played again. 

. If a Revoke happens to be made, the adverſe 
Party may add 3 to his Score, and the revoking 
Party, provided they are up, notwithſtanding the 
Penalty, muſt remain at 9: The Revoke takes 
place of any other Score of the Game. 

4. If any Perſon calls at any Point of the Game, 
except 8, either of the adverſe Parties may call a 
new Deal; ; And they are at liberty to conſult each 
other whether they will have a new Deal. 

5. After the Trump Card is ſeen, no Body 
—_ to remind his Partner to call. 
If the Trump-Card is ſeen, no Honours in 


4 preceding Deal can be ſet up, unleſs they were : 


before claimed, 
7. If any Perſon ſeparates a Catd from the reſt, 


either of the adverſe Parties may call it, provided 
he names it, and proves the Separation; but in 
caſe he calls a wrong Card, either of the adverſe 
Parties may once call the higheſt or loweſt Card 
in any Suit led during that Deal. 

8. Each Perſon ought to lay his Card before 
him; after he has done ſo, if either of the ad- 
verſe Parties mix their Card with his, his Partner 
is intituled to demand each Perſon to lay his Card 
before him; but not to enquire who payee any 
particular Card. 


9. It any Perſon revokes, and before the Cards 


are returned, diſcovers it, the adverſe Party may 
call either the higheſt or the loweſt Card of the 
Suit led, or have their Option to call the Card then 


played at any other time, when it does not cauſe 


a Revoke. 
10. If a Cardin dealing is turned up, it is in the 


Option of the adverſe Party to call a new Deal, un- 
leſs 
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leſs they or either of them, have been the Cauſe of 
turning up ſuch Card, in which Caſe the Dealer 
has the Option. 

I1. If the Ace or any other Card of any Suit is 
led, and it ſhould ſo happen that the laſt Player 
plays out of his Turn, whether his Partner has 
any of the Suit led or not (provided you do not 
make him revoke) he 1s neither intituled to trump 
it, nor to win that Trick. | 

12. If a Card is faced in the Pack, they muſt 
G_ again, except it is the laſt Card. 

. None of the Players are to take up, or look 
at heir Cards, while any Perſon is dealing, and if 
the Dealer ſhould happen to miſs Deal, in that 
Caſe he ſhall deal again, and if a Card is turned up 
in dealing, no new Deal is to be called. 

14. When a Card is led, if one of the Adverſa- 
ries plays out of his Turn, his Partner is not to 

win the Trick, if he can avoid it without revok- 


ing. 
15. Every Perſon ought to ſee that he has 1 3 


Cards dealt him; therefore, if any one ſhould 
happen to have only 12 Cards, and does not find 


it out till ſeveral Tricks are played, and that the 
reſt of the Players have their right Numbers, the 
Deal ſtands good; and alſo the Perſon who plays 
with 12 Cards, is to be puniſhed with each Revoke 
in caſe he has made any ; but if any of the reſt of 
the Players ſhould happen to have 14 Cards, in 
that Caſe the Deal is void. 

16. If any Perſon throws his Cards upon the 
Table, with their Faces upwards, upon Suppoſi- 
tion that he has loſt the Game, if his Partner does 
not give up the Game, the Adverſaries have it in 
their power to call any of thoſe Cards, when they 
think proper, provided they do not make the Party 
revoke. 

| 17. 4 
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17. A and B are Partners againſt C and D. A 

leads a Club, his Partner B plays before the 

Adverſary C; in this Caſe D has a right to play 

before his Partner C, becauſe B played out of his 
Turn. 

18. If any Perſon is ſure of winning every Trick 


in his Hand, he may ſhew his Cards upon the Ta- 


ble, but ſhould it ſo happen that he has any loſing 
Card in his Hand, he is then liable to have all his 
Cards called. 

19. No Perſon ought to aſk his Partner whether 
he had played an Honour, while the Cards are 
playing. 

20. A and B are Partners againſt C and D. A 
leads a Club, C plays a Spade, B plays the King of 
Clubs, and 2 plays a Club, C diſcovers he has re- 
voked before the Trick is turn'd. 

Query, What is the Penalty? 

3 may take up his Card again, and ſo may D, 
and either 4 or B have it in their Option to * 
lige C to play the higheſt or loweſt Card of the 
Suit led. 

"4 aw Perſon calls at the Point of 8, and 
his Partner anſwers, and both the oppoſite Parties 
have thrown up their Cards, and it appears that 
the other Side had not two by Honours, in this 
Caſe, they may conſult with one another about it, 
and are at Liberty to ſtand the Deal or not. 

22. And if any body anſwers, when he has not 
an Honour, the adverſe Party may conſult with 
one another about it, and are at liberty to ſtand 
_ Deal or not. 

. No Perſon may take new Cards in the 


Midale of a Game, without the Conſent of all 


Parties 
24. The Dealer ought to leave to view upon the 
Tables his —_— Card, ull it 1s his Turn to play, 
and 
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and after he has mixed it with his other . 
nobody is intituled to demand what Card is turned 
up, but may aſk what is Trumps; this Conſe- 
quence attends ſuch a Law, that the Dealer can- 
not name a wrong Card, which he otherwiſe 


might have done. 


End of the GAME of WaisT, 
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To which are added, 


Several Caſes not hitherto Puliſhed. 
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Artificial Memory. 
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An eaſy Method of aſſiſting the Memory 
pol thoſe that play at the Game of WRHIS r. 


1 


CHAP xv. 


I, 


LACE of every Suit in your Hand, 
P the Worſt of it to the Left hand, and the 
Beſt (in order) to the Right, and the 

Trumps in the like Order, always to the left of 
all the other Suits. | 
mW. 
If in the Courſe of Play you find you have the 
beſt Card remaining of any Suit, put the ſame to 
the left of your Trumps. 
r III. 
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And if you find you have the ſecond beſt Card 
of any Suit to remember, place it on the Tight 
of your Trumps, 

IV. 

And if you haye the third beſt Card of any Suit 
to remember, place a ſmall Card of that Suit be- 
tween the Trumps and that third beſt, to the 
right of the Trumps. 

V. 

To remember your Partner's firſt Lead, place 
2 ſmall Card of that Suit led, in the midſt of your 
Trumps, and if you have but one Trump, on 
the left of it, 

VI. | 

When you deal, put the Trump turned up, to 
the right of all your Trumps, and part with it 
as late as you can, that your Partner may 
know you have that Trump left, and ſo play ac- 
cordingly- | 


To find where, or in what Suits your Adverſaries 
revoke. 


VII. 


Suppoſe the two Suits on your right Hand to 
repreſent your Adverſaries in the Order they fit, 


as to your right and left Hand: 


When 


| Rr. 5 
When you ſuſpect either of them to have 
made a Revoke in any Suit, clap a ſmall Card of 
that Suit amongſt the Cards repreſenting that 
Adverſary, by which means you record not only 


dthat there may have been a Revoke, but alſo 


which of them made it, and in what Suit. 

If the Suit that repreſents the Adverſary that 
made the Revoke, happens to be the ſuit he re- 
voked in, change that Suit for another, and, as 
above, put a ſmall Card of the Suit revoked in, 
in the middle of that exchanged Suit, and if you 
have not a Card of that Suit, reverſe a Card of 
any Suit you have (except Diamonds) and place 
it there, 


VIII. 


As you have a way to remember your Partner” $ 
firſt Lead, you may alſo record in what Suit ei- 
ther of your Adverſaries made their firſt Lead, by 
putting the Suit in which they made that Lead, 
in the Place which in your Hand repreſents that 
Adverſary, as either of your right or left Hand ; 
and if other Suits were already placed to repre- 
| ſent them, then exchange them for the Suits in 

which each of them makes his firſt Lead. 

The foregoing Method is to be taken when 
you find it more neceſſary to record the Adver- 
 fary's firſt Lead, than to endeavour to find out a 
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Wben it appears to you that the Adverſaries 
have three or four Trumps remaining, and that 


neither you nor your Partner have any, never 


attempt to force one Hand to trump, and to let 
the other throw away a loſing Card, but rather 
endeavour to find out a Suit in your Partner's 
Hand, in caſe you have no Suit in your own, by 
which means you prevent them from making 


their Trumps ſeparate. 
It. 

Suppoſe A and B are Partners againſt C and O, 
and ſuppoſe nine Cards are played out, and alſo 
ſuppoſe eight Trumps are played out; and fur- 
ther ſuppoſe A to have one Trump only, and 
ſuppoſe his Partner B to have the Ace and Queen 
of Trumps, and ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C and 
D to have the King and Knave of Trumps be- 
| tween them, A leads his ſmall Trump, C plays 
the Knave of Trumps ; Query, whether B is to 
play his Ace or Queen of Trumps upon the 
Knave? Anſwer, Bis to play his Ace upon the 
Knave, becauſe D having four Cards in his Hand 
remaining, and C has only three, conſequently 
it is four to three in B's favour that the King is 

in D's Hand; if we reduce the Number of four 
Cards in a Hand to three, the Odds then is three 
| | to 
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to two; and if we reduce the Number of three 
Cards in a Hand to two, the Odds then is two 
to one in favour of B's winning of a Trick by 
putting on his Ace of 'Trumps ; by the like Rule 
you may play all the other Suits. 
III. 

Let us ſuppoſe you have the thirteenth Trump, 
and alſo the thirteenth Card of any Suit in your 
Hand, and one loſing Card, and let us ſuppoſe 
you have only three Cards remaining; Query, 
Which of theſe Cards are you to play? Anſwer, 
You are to play the loſing Card, becauſe if you 
play the thirteenth Card firſt, the Adverſaries 
knowing you to have one Trump remaining, will 
not paſs your loſing Card, and therefore you play 
two to one againſt yourſelf. 

| BY.” 

Let us fuppoſe that you have the Ace, King 
and three ſmall Cards in any Suit which has never 
been played, and let us ſuppoſe that it appears to 
you that your Partner has the laſt 'Trump remain- 
ing; Query, How are you to play theſe Cards to 
your greateſt Advantage? 4n/wer, You are to 
lead a ſmall Card in that Suit becauſe it is an e- 
qual Wager that your Partner has a better Card 
in that Suit than the laſt Player; if ſo, and that 
there is only three Cards in that Suit in any one 
Hand, it follows that you win five Tricks in that 
Suit ; whereas, if you play the Ace and King of 
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that Suit, it is two to one that your Partner does 
not hold the Queen, and conſequently, by play- 
ing the Ace and King it is two to one that you 
win only two Tricks in that Suit. This Method 


may be taken in caſe all the Trumps are played 


out, provided you have good Cards in other Suits 


to bring in this Suit, and you may obſerve that 


you reduce the odds of two to one againſt you, 
to an equal Chance by this Method of Play, and 
probably gain three Tricks by it. 


V. 


If you chooſe to have Trumps played by the 
Adverſaries, and that your Partner has led a Suit 


to you, of which you have the Ace, Knave, 
Ten, Nine and Eight, or the King, Knave, 
Ten, Nine and Eight, you are to play the Eight 
of either Suit, which probably leads the Adver- 
fary if he wins that Card, to play Trumps. 


VI. 
Suppoſe you ſhould have a Quart- major in any 
Suit, with one or two more of the ſame Suit, 


and that it is neceſſary to let your Partner know | 
that you have the Command of that Suit, in that 
Caſe, throw away the Ace of that Suit, upon 


any Suit of which you have none in your Hand 
w clear up his Doubts, becauſe the Odds is in 


your Favour that neither of the Adverſaries have | 


more than three of that Suit; the like Method 
may be taken if you have a Quart to a King, (the 


Ace 
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Ace being played out) you may throw away the 
1 King, alſo if you ſhould have a Quart to a Queen, 
(the Ace and King being played out) you may 
throw away your Queen, all which lets your Part- 
ner into the State of your Game, and you may 
play by the like Rule in all inferior Sequences, 
having the beſt of them in your Hand. 

| VII. 


There is ſcarcely any thing more commonly 
practiſed amongſt moderate Players, in caſe the 
| King is turned up on their left Hand, and that 
they have the Queen and one ſmali Trump only, 
to play out their Queen, in hopes their Partner 
may win the King if it is put on; not conſider- 
Ing that it is about two to one that their Partner 
| has not the Ace, and admitting he has the Ace, 
they do not conſider that they play two Honours 
againſt one, and conſequently weaken their Game, 
the neceſſity only of playing Trumps mou ob- 
lige them to play thus, 


A Caſe which 1 
1 


A and B are Partners againſt C and D, all the 
Trumps are played out except one which Cor D 
has. 4 has three or four winning Cards in his 
Hand of a Suit already played, with an Ace and 
one ſmall Card of another Suit. Query, Whe- 
ther it is A's beſt Play to throw away one of his 

winning 
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winning Cards, or the ſmall Card to his Ace- ſuit? 
Anſwer, it is his beſt Play to throw away one of 
his winning Cards, becauſe if his right-hand Ad- 
verſary plays to his Ace-ſuit, he has it in his Power 
to paſs it, and conſequently his Partner B has an 
equal Chance to have a better Card in that Suit : 
than the third Hand; if ſo, and that he has any 
forcing Card, or one of his Partner's Suit to play 
to him, in order to force out the laſt Trump, his 
Ace remaining in his Hand, brings in his winning 
Cards; whereas, if A had thrown away the ſmall. 
Card to his Ace-ſuit and that his right-hand Ad- 
verſary had led that Suit he had been obliged to 
put on his Ace, and conſequently had loſt fome 
Tricks by this Method of Play. - 


IX. 
Suppoſe ten Cards had been played out, and 
ſuppoſe it appears very probable, that your left- 


hand Adverſary has three Trumps remaining, 


viz, the beſt and two ſmall ones; and ſuppoſe you 
have two Trumps only, and that your Partner 
has no Trump, and ſuppoſe your right-hand Ad- 
verſary plays a Thirteenth or ſome other winning 
Card; in tha: Caſe paſs it, by which Means you 
gain a Trick. 


X. 

In order to let your Partner into the State of 
your Game, let us ſuppoſe you to have a Quart- 

Major in Trumps (or any other four beſt Trumps) 


if you are obliged to trump a Card, win it with 
the 
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the Ace of Trumps, and then play the Knave, 
or win it with the higheſt of any other four beſt 

Trumps, and then play the loweſt, which clears - 
up your Game to your Partner, and by ſuch a 
' Diſcovery it may be the Means of winning ma- 
ny Tricks; you may practiſe the like Rule in all 


the other Suits. | 
XI. 


Tf your Partner calls at the point of Eight, be- 
fore his time, you are to trump to him, whether 
you are ſtrong in Trumps or Suits, or not, be- 
cauſe as he Calls before he is obliged to do fo, it 
is a Declaration of his being ſtrong in Trumps. 

XII, | 


Suppoſe your right-hand Adverſary turns up 
the Queen of Clubs, and ſuppoſe when he has 
the Lead, he plays the Knave of Clubs, and ſup- 
poſe you have the Ace, Ten, and one Club more, 
or the King, Ten, and one ſmall Club. Que- 
1, When he leads his Knave whether you 
are to win it, or not? Anſwer, You are not to 
win it, becauſe it is an equal Wager, when he 
leads his Knave of Clubs, you not having the 
King, that your Partner has it; alſo, it is an 
equal Wager when he leads his Knave of Clubs 
you not having the Ace, that your Partner has it, 
and conſequently you gain a Trick by paſling itz 
which cannot be done if you either put on your 
King or Ace of Clubs, 

A Cafe 
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A Caſe for a Slam. 


XIII. 


Let us Suppoſe A and B Partners againſt C and 
D, and let us ſuppoſe C to Deal, and let us ſup- 
poſe A to have the King, Knave, Nine, and Se- 
ven of Clubs, they being Trumps, a Quart-ma- 


jor in Diamonds, a Terce-major in Hearts, and 


the Ace and King of Spades. 
Let us ſuppoſe B to have nine Diamonds, two 
Spades, and two Hearts. 


Alſo let us ſuppoſe D to have the Ace, 1 


Ten, and eight of Trumps, with nine Spades. 
And let C have five Trumps and Eight Hearts. 

A is to lead a Trump, which D is to win, and 
D is to play a Spade which his Partner C is to 
Trump: C is to lead a Trump, which his Part- 
ner Dis to win, then D is to lead a Spade, which 
C is to trump, and C is to play a Trump, which 
D is to win, and D having the beſt Trump is to 
play it; which done, D having ſeven Spades in his 
Hand wins oa and e Slams A and 
B. 
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